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Harper's. In the February number, especially in some of "the 
likenesses of Julius Caesar," what seem to be excellent wood-cuts 
are wofully misrepresented, while the " Toga Statue," made by a 
direct reproductive process, is hardly distinguishable. The read- 
ing matter is selected with admirable judgment. Ex-Minister 
Washburne's " Reminiscences of the Siege and Commune of 
Paris," Annie Cary Morris's " Glimpses at the Diaries of Gou- 
verneur Morris" and Captain Greene's expose of " Our De- 
fenceless Coasts" are especially interesting. John C. Ropes's essay 
on " The Likenesses of Julius Caesar " is a good art paper, with 
judiciously selected illustrations. Plate III., evidently from a pho- 
tograph, suffers by the misplacing of the camera. William Hayes 
Ward's article on "The Babylonian Seals" is a learned and 
valuable contribution. H. C. Bunner has a promising serial, 
" Story of a New York House," and Harold Frederick a novel 
called " Seth's Brother's Wife." Other familiar names repre- 
sented in the first two numbers are Brander Matthews, Thomas 
A. Janvier, Maybury Fleming, Arlo Bates, J. S. of Dale and 
Louise Chandler Moulton. Of the short stories, one of the best is 
'•' A Violin Obligato," in the January number, by Margaret Cros- 
by, who, in a charmingly fresh and unhackneyed style, presents a 
pathetic study of humble New York life. 
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BUREAU OF PRACTICAL HOME DECORATION. 



Persons out of town desiring professional advice 
on any matter relating to interior decoration or fur- 
nishing are invited to send to the office of The Art 
Amateur for circular. Personal consultation, with 
the advice of an experienced professional decorative 
architect, can be had, by appointment, at this office, 
upon payment of a small fee. 



THE PROVING OF ETCHINGS. 

Sir : (i) Did the first etchers use copper-plate presses 
as now ? (2) I would like to be able to take some proofs of my 
etchings, but the prices asked for presses ($175, at least), seem to me 
a little high. Would you be so kind as to let me know if there are 
cheaper presses, or if there is some other way of proving ? 

C. H. C, Santa Monica, Cal. 

(1) There has been very little, if any, change in the process of 
printing etchings. The presses of to-day are made with more accu- 
racy than in former times, and, consequently, the results may be bet- 
ter ; but the system of printing remains exactly the same. Con- 
siderable improvements have taken place, however, in the inking 
and printing of commercial steel-plate work. (2) The price for a 
good press in New York is $150 ; but, when of large size, it may 
run up to a much higher figure. The cheapest method of proving, 
when a press cannot be obtained, is to ink the plate in the usual 
way, and then pour plaster of Paris over it. When the plaster is 
hard, warm the plate and take off the plaster. An impression 
equal to the finest India proof will be the result. 

DRY POINT. 

J. P., Cairo. — Drypoint is a species of engraving in 
which the lines are cut into the copper by a pointed steel tool. 
The lines thus cut. raise a ridge, technically called the burr, and 
this ridge holds a good deal of ink when the plate is printed. The 
burr can be scraped away when desirable, leaving the lines clean 
and resembling in appearance very lightly-etched work. Drypoint 
has a peculiarly soft and rich effect, and Is admirably suited for 
rendering certain textures, such as fur and velvet. Some artists, 
when etching figure-subjects, prefer to leave the flesh to be done 
afterward with the drypoint. Great delicacy is insured by this 
means, but at some cost of unity of effect ; to a practised eye the 
flesh does not seem to belong to the rest of the plate. One ad- 
vantage to a beginner that drypoint possesses over etching is that 
he can see how the plate is progressing all the time he is at work. 
He has only to rub some black mixed with tallow into the lines, 
and the effect is shown as it will appear when printed. Con- 
siderable strength in the fingers is required to work successfully in 
drypoint ; and the fact that so much pressure is being employed 
makes it difficult to change the direction of the line suddenly. In 
this process we therefore miss that perfect freedom and play of 
line which gives such a charm to etching. To begin with, it is 
convenient to lay a ground as for etching, and smoke the plate, 
and to trace the leading lines of the design on the ground, taking 
care to cut lightly into the copper with the point. Then remove 
the ground and continue your drawing, guided by these general 
outlines. 

CHINA-PAINTING. 

E. G., Everett, Kas — Sixteen questions from one cor- 
respondent are, we think, the largest list on record, and, while we 
shall not shrink from the task of answering them all, some of the 
replies, for obvious reasons, must be brief. To begin with No. 1, 
we would say that the divisions you speak of in the china-paint- 
ing designs given in our supplement pages' may be painted in any 
one color that will harmonize with the rest of the design, such as 
brown, black, deep red, or blue, etc., or else these lines may be 
gilded. We should not advise you to leave the white china un- 
painted. 

(2) The double-page colored design of magnolias, given in the 
November number, certainly could not be reduced to decorate a 
cup and saucer without destroying the character of the flower, 
which would look more like a gardenia or Cape jasmine. 

(3) To paint wild violets in mineral colors use sky blue and car- 
mine shaded with black gray. In the deeper purples golden 



violet with deep blue may be used. For the leaves use grass green 
with a little blue and carmine added, in the shadows brown green 
with a little dark blue. For the accompanying ferns use grass 
green with a little mixing yellow, and shade with brown. 

(4) Deep red brown or deep purple will produce a dark red 
background. Perhaps the deep purple will be the best. 

(5) The best French china is used for painting. Write to M. 
T. Wynne, 75 East Thirteenth Street, for descriptive circular with 
list of prices. 

(6) To paint the wild aster in a pale bluish tint use sky blue, 
shaded with black gray. In certain parts a little carmine will be 
found an improvement. For a background use a tone of warm, 
rather yellow, gray. 

(7) To paint the pink azalea use carmine shaded with apple- 
green and carmine. 

(8) The althea may be either white, red, yellow, pink, or pur- 
ple. No detailed directions can be given without knowing which 
color you desire to paint. 

(9) The columbine is also of several different colors. If you 
will write again stating which variety you wish to paint, we will 
furnish directions. 

(10) For fringed gentian use deep blue shaded with a little ivory 
black. A very little carmine may be added in the deeper shadows. 

(11) As the pansy embraces many different colors and shades 
it is impossible to give general directions for painting this flower. 

(12) The pale yellow of the primrose may be painted with mix- 
ing yellow, shaded with brown green. 

(13) The creamy white magnolia is painted by shading with 
soft, warm grays, and leaving the white china bare for the highest 
lights, or washed over with a very faint tone of pure yellow or gray 
in certain parts. For the local tone of gray use a little ivory 
black mixed with a very little sky blue. Mixing yellow or jonquil 
yellow, heightened with brown green, will serve for painting the 
centres. 

(14) The same colors used for the magnolia will answer for the 
white jasmine. 

(15) Please state more particularly what shade of the anemone 
you wish to paint. 

(16) The cost of firing china depends so upon the size of the 
pieces, their value, and the degree of difficulty in handling 
them, that no general estimate can be given by us, except that the 
prices range from fifteen cents upward. For further particulars 
write to some of the people advertising in our columns who make 
a specialty of china firing. 



that is required, the mould can be made in a single piece. A soft 
pillow should be provided, a towel spread over it, and on that a 
newspaper. With a little arrangement, the pillow can so far be 
made to accommodate itself to the form of the hand, and will so 
rise round it as to leave no openings beneath ; for if openings are 
left, the plaster will run into them, and there will then be a diffi- 
culty in getting the mould away. The mould can then be made 
in the usual manner. The hand must, of course, be kept perfectly 
still till the plaster has set, or the work will be spoiled ; after it 
has set, it will be still of necessity till the mould has been removed. 
When the mould is finished the hand can be lifted from the pillow ; 
the paper will prevent the plaster from sticking to the towel. Any 
little tongues of plaster which may have found their way under the 
fingers can be cut away with the scraper, and the hand will be re- 
leased without difficulty. When all is finished, and the mould 
clipped away, the operator can scarcely fail to be pleased with the 
result of his labors. Every fold of skin, and line, and marking 
will be seen reproduced with the most microscopic fidelity. Both 
sides may be moulded if desired, and the hand reproduced in the 
round instead of in relief, by making a second half to the mould. 



CHINA PAINTING IN "BOUCHER STYLE." 
H. S., Topeka, Kan.— This style is especially adapted 
to the painting of Cupids and similar figures of delicate and 
graceful character. Your design having been transferred to the 
china, use carnation No. 1 (Lacroix) for outlining the figures ; 
the reflected parts are painted with yellow brown mixed with 
ivory yellow. Then with an ivory or horn knife mix one third 
carnation No. 1, two thirds ivory yellow, or two fifths carnation 
No. 1, and three fifths ivory yellow, 'which will give the general 
tint. Use the putois, and when the work is drying make the 
draperies, the hair and the accessories. When all is dry take 
brown No. 17, sepia, ochre, light gray, a little blue-green, and 
make' the shadows, using more or less of one color or another, ac- 
cording to circumstances. It is impossible to direct what propor- 
tion of each color to use. For a brunette add ochre iron violet to 
warm the shades. 

PHOTOGRAPHS IN MINIATURE STYLE. 

J. T., Brooklyn.— Water-colors are used. Prepare the 
photograph by washing over it with " Newman's Preparation" 
and letting it dry. If it wash on easily without sinking into the 
surface too much it is ready for coloring. If, on the other hand, 
it is too much absorbed, it will need another application. Com- 
mence by giving the retiring shadows of the forehead, eyes, and 
mouth, a wash of gray, composed of Naples yellow and cobalt, 
the green or blue tint prevailing, as the complexion is dark or 
fair. Now give a general wash of Naples yellow with a little 
pink madder, keeping the color pure and brilliant, and not too 
deep in tint. While this is drying, the hair may be colored, the 
tone of the photograph, of course, materially modifying the se- 
lection of tints to be used. In some heavy photographs it will be 
necessary to use a little body color for the high lights. The eye- 
brows and eyelashes may now be touched, and the pupil put in 
with sepia, and the iris with cobalt and sepia if a gray or blue 
eye, or for a dark eye with burnt Sienna. The lips are now to be 
colored with vermilion and pink madder, remembering to keep 
the upper lip in shadow. The lips of children require more ver- 
milion, and of aged persons more pink madder, sometimes even 
approximating to a purple hue. The shadows about the mouth 
and nostrils may now be touched with brown madder and pink 
madder. The principal shadows of the face may next be strength- 
ened with a mixture of Indian red, cobalt, pink madder, and 
Indian yellow, or cobalt and Naples yellow, the tone of the photo- 
graph and the complexion of the model indicating which of these 
colors shall prevail. Now heighten the general flesh tint by hatch- 
ing, using the color thin and flowing, and following the form of 
the face. In dark complexions the carnations may be heightened 
with Indian red. If high finish be not desired, the head might 
now be completed by heightening the color on the cheek with 
vermilion and pink madder. 



TAKING A CAST OF THE HAND. 
Bowman, Cleveland, O — No particular artistic skill 
is needed for such a simple operation. The sleeve of the model 
should be rolled up, and a towel twisted round it at the point at 
which the cast is to end. A little oil should be rubbed over the 
skin. As a cast showing one side of the hand will generally be all 



SUNDRY QUERIES ANSWERED. 
M. E. F., New York. — There are no American pe- 
riodicals that give employment to etchers. '"You might send your 
work to the black-and-white exhibitions, and, if it is strikingly 
good, publishers, or leading print-sellers like Keppel, or Wund- 
erlich, or Klackner might seek you out and employ you. There 
is no market, however, for any but the best work. 

G. E. L., Lock Haven, Pa— (1) The only practical 
guide to scene-painting we know of is the sefries of articles by 
Joseph F. Clare, in The Art Amateur, in May, June, July, Sep- 
tember, and October, 1885. You can buy these numbers at the 
regular price. (2) We know of no good scene-painter who takes 
pupils. Write to L. W. Seavey, 107 West Eleventh Street, New 
York, and he may tell you, if you inclose a postal-card address- 
ed to yourself for reply. (3) See advertisements of art schools 
in our advertising pages, and write for circulars giving terms. 
(4) We publish alphabets from time to time which may be use- 
ful to sign-painters. (5) You do not say for what purpose you 
wish to paint your " eagle and shield." 

Subscriber, New York.— (1) Mr. W. A. Coffin, whose 
address is 152 West Fifty-fifth Street, gives lessons, we believe, 
both in figure and landscape-painting. (2) L. Prang & Co., and 
Raphael Tuck & Sons publish colored studies which are for sale 
by dealers in artists' materials. 

G. E. B., Hudson, O— We cannot depart from our 
rule not to answer questions by letter. Your coffee set would look 
best retaining throughout one general motive of decoration. For 
that and the " ice-cream set" you mention, you could find in The 
Art Amateur supplements numerous motives adaptable to your 
purpose. 

MRS. W., Medina, N. Y — Probably you have a cor- 
rect water-color sketch of your crest. In that case copy the tints. 
It is difficult to give minute directions for such work. The lion 
may be in applique, of plush, or embroidered. If in applique*, 
embroidery will still be necessary. What is known as long and 
short stitch may be used for the pair. The crown might be ap- 
propriately rendered in laid stitches with gold thread ; but this 
calls for considerable technical skill with the needle. Applique* 
with one shading of blue filoselle would be suitable. Make the 
ribbons for your legend by outlining and shading either in gold, 
yellow silk, or, better, with blue filoselle. Outline the letters in 
gold, yellow, or blue. 

W. H. H. W„ Muncy, Pa— We shall try to comply 
soon with your request for a design for " a hall chest with carved 
patterns." 

J. A. B., Indianapolis, Ind .— (1) In painting Mr. F. 
S. Church's picture " The Witch's Daughter," ivory yellow may 
be used for the crescent moon, with a little gray in the shadows. 
(2) For the light hair use ivory yellow, and shade with a little ivory 
black and sepia. 

S. P., Troy, N. Y. — Fine gray stoneware clay is the 
best for modelling. It can be bought at any stoneware pottery for 
two or three cents a pound. 

H., Brooklyn, N. Y— (1) The material on which the 
paintings, in imitation of tapestry, are executed, is a stout-ribbed 
canvas, producing a perfect illusion as to texture, when it is paint- 
ed over. The canvas is not prepared to receive the colors by siz- 
ing or in any other way. It is required to remain soft and pliable, 
and is simply wetted on the spots about to be colored. The col- 
ors really are dyes. {2) You can learn about prices by sending 
for the circular of M. T. Wynne, 75 East Thirteenth Street, 
New York. (3) Our correspondent says : " I am surprised and 
delighted at the beautiful appearance of your reproduction of the 
4 Landscape/ by Leonard Ochtman, now I have it under glass, 
handsomely framed, and with a wide gold mat ;" this is the way 
it should be seen. The white margin of the picture, as it was 
published, naturally "kills" the color, which must be isolated 
from such surroundings for one to appreciate its delicacy and 
beauty. 

S. F. T., Chicago.— " Keeping " is the proper subservi- 
ency of tone and color in every part of a picture, so that the general 
effect is harmonious to the eye. When this is unattended to, a 
harshness is produced which gives improper isolation to individual 
parts, and the picture is said to be " out of keeping." 

H., Buffalo, N. Y— (1) A beaker-shaped vase is cylin- 
drical except at its mouth, where it widens like the large end of a 
trumpet. (2) In painting on plush the best preventive of crack- 
ing is to apply the paint as thinly as possible. 
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" A YOUNG STUDENT " wishes to know if it is possi- 
ble to model by " artificial light," and also if it is not "very bad 
for the sight to do so ?" We will only say, in reply, that Michael 
Angelo, who has left behind him some very creditable sculpture, 
habitually worked after dark, wearing a hat with a candle in it, 
which threw the light properly on the figure. '* A young student," 
perhaps, might improve on the idea by using a small electric light 
connected with a minute battery down his back, as the fairies did 
in Gilbert & Sullivan's operetta, " Iolanthe." 

O. J., Boston. — " Pastiche " is a term the French apply 
to a dangerous imitation of a picture by an eminent painter. What 
you describe is hardly the same thing; for the " photographs of 
well-known paintings gone over in oil paints such as are for sale 
now throughout the country" are not likely to deceive any one 
with an artistic eye. No doubt, though, many intelligent persons 
really do buy them for oil paintings. 

Subscriber, Harlem. — (i) The French " Bourgeois" 
colors for gouache, aquarelle, and silk painting are sold by A. V. 
Benoit, 146 Fulton Street, New York. (2) Excellent floral 
studies are to be had of the same dealer. (3) We know of no 
actual facsimiles of oil paintings for the use of students, except 
those published in The Art Amateur. 



DECORA TING AN A WNING. 

H. F. H., Rochester. — The coarse oil paints, such as 
are put up in small cans by F. W. Devoe & Co., are good enough 
for your purpose. They are used by house-painters for outside 
decorating, and in painting campaign banners, and are intended 
to withstand the ordinary action of the weather. A medium 
specially prepared is used with these colors, and can be bought by 
the pint, or in larger quantities, at any paint-shop. Large flat 
bristle brushes should be used in painting. 



NEEDLEWORK PASTE. 

H. P., Boston. — Paste which is sure to bind, and will 
never come through on the surface of the material, is shoe?nakers J 
paste, a few cents' worth of which may be had from any adjacent 
shoemaker. But supposing a shoemaker to be not always near by, 
take three table-spoonfuls of flour, and as much powdered resin 
as will lie on a silver quarter ; mix them smoothly with half a pint 
of water, pour into an iron saucepan, and stir till it boils. Let it 
boil five minutes, then turn it into a basin, and when quite cold it 
is fit for use. A hard, close-haired, scrubby paint brush may be 
used for needlework pasting, but the hand is better, for one's 
fingers seem to feel exactly where much or a little of the paste 
may be applied, and to equalize it nicely over the surface. Paste 
kept longer than a week should never be used, it is not only likely 
to become unpleasant, but partly worthless for its intended pur- 
pose. It is best to make it in small quantities. 



CHURCH NEEDLEWORK OVER CARDBOARD. 

Crux, Baltimore. — The execution of church needle- 
work over cardboard is of comparatively modern invention. It 
is the most mechanical of all modes of embroidery, but by no 
means the least effective. For monograms, letters of texts, and 
geometrical figures demanding sharp, clear outlines for their just 
representation, the firm edges of a cardboard foundation are in- 
valuable, and an undoubted assistance to the worker. But it is 
only for the modern, metallic-looking church embroidery that 
cardboard should be used; all imitations of the ancient work can 
only be properly accomplished by a diversity of stitches on flat 
grounds, of linen, or other textile fabrics. Embroidery patterns 



intended to be worked over cardboard must be first traced on thin 
paper from the original design, and afterward conveyed to the 
cardboard by either of two ways ; viz., that of placing the draw- 
ing on the cardboard, with black transfer-paper between, and trac- 
ing it carefully with an ivory stiletto or hard pencil, or by pricking, 
pouncing, and drawing. A clear outline of the design having been 
produced on the card, it should be cut out accurately with sharp 
nail-scissors. In this cutting out, one imperative rule must never be 
lost sight of, or an infinity of trouble will await the worker. It 
is this : strips of cardboard, technically called stays, must be left 
here and there, to keep attached such parts of the design as would 
separate or fall away if the whole outline were cut round indis- 
criminately ; and not till the edges of the cardboard design are 
firmly secured on the framed material by close stitches of cotton, 
are these stays to be cut away. The stays being removed, if the 
design is to be raised, one row of even twine should be sewn 
down along the centre of the figure ; it is then to be worked over 
with the silk. This one row of twine will give to the work the 
bright, sharp effect of gold in relief. More than one row would 
defeat this object. The thickness of the twine must be regulated 
by the size of the figure to be raised ; the worker only can deter- 
mine this. To raise the embroidery at all is quite a matter of 
taste ; one constantly sees excellent specimens of modern work, 
executed over the simple card alone. For gold, or gold-color 
silk embroidery, the upper side of the card foundation should be 
painted yellow. This is easily done by a wash of either common 
gamboge, or yellow ochre. The best cardboard for the purpose 
is called thin mounting-board. 



WA TER-COLOR STUDIES FOR ART STUDENTS. 

Lechertier, Barbe & Co., London, publish a series 
of Decorative Birds to serve as models for students of water-color. 
They are by L. Abraham, and are treated with a full, and some- 
what brilliant, palette, and with considerable chic, as is proper in 
studies for decorative purposes. The birds selected are the heron, 
the study of which is called Good Luck, as he is shown contem- 
plating a frog, which will, probably, be his breakfast ; the Red- 
breast, perched on a branch of holly ; Geese ; Love Birds, rubbing 
their heads together ; a Female Heron, with a pink water-lily, and 
Flamingoes, pink all over. They are printed on heavy paper, with 
a large but flattened grain, and are probably intended to be copied 
in water-colors in which a little white has been mixed. 

The same firm issue a number of compositions by G. Le*once 
and others, treated in a different manner, to be copied in pencil 
or crayon and wash. The preparatory drawing in these is firmer, 
and, in some instances, better, and the tints used are well-chosen to 
harmonize with its gray tone, while approaching natural color. 
A little body-color is intended to be used on the lights. The subjects 
are Sparrows and Sunflowers ; Pigeons ; Snipe and Ferns; King- 
fishers and Reeds ; Swallows and Apples. The last is, perhaps, 
the best, but all are well-composed, and modest and agreeable 
in tone. None are too difficult to put into the hands of a begin- 
ner. Two Heads from Life, At Mentone, and Cherry Cheeks, 
are also published by Lechertier, Barbe & Co. They are of the 
size of life and call for a finished, stippled execution in the copy. 

Six vignetted winter studies published by Messrs. Raphael 
Tuck & Sons, might stand being a little more vignetted, but will 
be found to make good copies for beginners, with a taste for land- 
scape, as their very faults of bard delineation and somewhat posi- 
tive color are useful to prevent the young artist from falling into 
too loose and inaccurate a style. They are all of old English 
cottages and village churches, with snow on the ground and on 
the roofs, and figures introduced where they will do the most good. 
The scale of color is a very limited and very safe one ; cobalt, 



black, burnt umber, gamboge, and light red will do to compose 
all the tints required. The four plates containing snatches of 
scenery painted by Otto Winkler, and issued by this firm, are, 
apparently, all of Swiss and other Continental European subjects. 
Each plate contains one or two circular or vignetted compositions 
and several picturesque bits. Their principal merit is in direct- 
ing the student to what is picturesque in nature and suitable for 
rapid sketching. Still, the drawing is always careful. A some- 
what better furnished palette will be required than for the last- 
mentioned series. Sea-shore and lake, castles, chalets, farm- 
houses, wind-mills, country roads, and woodland streams are 
some of the subjects treated. 

Six studies of domestic animals, by Helena Maguire, are 
also issued by Raphael Tuck & Sons, and include a Maltese Ter- 
rier with pink nose and pink bow ; Two Cats, full and side face ; 
Two Donkeys, ditto ; and a Pug Dog. All of these are fully mod- 
elled and not at all sketchy in treatment. They are, therefore, 
suitable for more advanced, but still young, students. 

Four studies of American birds, published by the same firm, 
and painted by George Coleman are the Baltimore Oriole, the 
Blue Bird, the Painted Bunting, and the Cardinal Grosbeak. 
These have been selected, evidently, for the brilliancy of their 
colors, and are accompanied by brightly colored flowers, such as 
wild roses and apple-blossoms. 

The same firm also issue Four Studies of Life's Sunny Spring, 
that is to say, Drawings of Children, by W. S. Coleman. They 
are pretty, reasonably well-drawn, and interesting, and, while the 
backgrounds are rather spotty in execution, it will do no harm for 
still more advanced students to attempt to copy them. Four 
Studies of Water-Lilies, by Bertha Maguire, are made to fur- 
nish upright panel designs. There are white, pink, and blue 
lilies, accompanied by reeds and ferns. 

All of the above studies are for beginners, and none of them 
give an idea of what constitutes a good water-color technique. 
As, in this country, at- least, many amateurs and others advance 
much farther than the point at which such studies might be use- 
ful without, on the other hand, being able to' get proper instruc- 
tion or even to secure or to see good specimens of water-color 
painting by artists of recognized merit, it is plain that a large 
field has been left open for some one enterprising enough to 
produce facsimiles of such paintings. This has been done by 
L. Prang & Co., Boston, in a series of six most remarkable 
chromo-lithographs, of large size, and mounted on heavy board. 

One of these is a group of yellow roses, with a brown glazed jar, 
outlined with the brush and painted boldly with strong and broad 
washes. Nothing could be more simple than the technique of the 
original, and nothing could be more faithful than the reproduc- 
tion, which gives every accidental blot, and every melange of 
tones. Some Venetian-fishing boats, by Ross Turner, are equally 
well reproduced, and make a striking subject with their brown hulls 
and red-patched sails seen against a soft, clouded sky, and the 
smooth waters of the lagoon. A Hudson River view, by Mr. 
Turner, with a schooner under full sail, has a fine, though quiet, 
sunset sky. Thistles and Golden-Rod, by E. T. Fisher, are re- 
markably life-like, and strongly painted. A group of white, 
yellow, and purple Irises is even more beautiful. But the best, 
in our judgment, and a real triumph of the lithographer's art, 
shows a large glass bowl of damask and blush roses, the flower- 
like texture of which, the delicate color and clever drawing are 
beyond ail praise. At a little distance it must be difficult to dis- 
tinguish the reproduction from the original drawing. Certainly, 
never before were art studies in color produced to equal these. 
Amateurs who cannot afford to pay from twenty to one hundred 
dollars for actual drawings to copy may well be content with 
them ; and they are, besides, fit subjects for framing and might 
serve to decorate any parlor. 




SUGGESTION FOR LAMP-SHADE DECORATION. FROM A DRAWING BY MARS. 
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